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on West 42nd Street (1920-32). He collected
$250,000 to pay off the debt, established friend-
ships with actors, politicians, and even with the
panhandlers of Times Square, and he befriended
the poor as he associated with the rich and in-
fluential in state and city. He once remarked to
a priest: "Why do they make sinners so nice ?"
Often quotable, Father Duffy in a retreat for
religious said that he had once regarded am-
bition as a noble infirmity, but that in his later
years he considered it one of the meanest vices.
At his silver jubilee in 1921, a committee which
included such distinguished persons as Presi-
dent Harding, General Pershing, Cardinal Hayes,
Gov. Nathan D. Miller of New York, Otto
Kahn \_qwJ\, and Bernard Baruch collected $25,-
ooo as a testimonial gift.

Despite his vigorous square-jawed appearance
and stature of six feet, Father Duffy was never
a well man, and as a result of being gassed he
suffered from bronchial trouble. Ill three months,
he died of colitis. He was given a military-
funeral from St. Patrick's Cathedral, attended
by 25,000 people. With Gov. Franklin D. Roose-
velt's message, as delivered by the adjutant-
general of New" York, there was universal ac-
cord: "Father Duffy was a great Samaritan, a
great Catholic, a great soldier. His passing con-
stitutes a real loss to his friends and his coun-
try." President Hoover also paid tribute to "his
joyous humanity" and his "devotion to the hap-
piness and well-being of others." Five years
after his death a committee under Colonel Dono-
van erected a memorial statue to him in Times
Square. Later he was made real to millions as
the hero of Warner Brothers1 film, The Fight-
ing 6pth (1940). In 1919 he published Father
Duffy's Story, a Tale of Humor and Heroism,
of Life and Death with the Fighting Sixty-
Ninthj with a historical appendix by Joyce Kil-
mer \_q.v.].

[Ella M. E. Flick, Chaplain Duffy of the Sixty-Ninth
Regiment, N. Y. (1935), a panegyric without footnotes
or bibliog.; Cath. Digest, Nov. 1939; A. J. Scanlan,
St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. (1922), U. S.
Cath. Hist. Soc. Monograph Series, vol. VII, with a
chapter by Father Duffy on the seminarian's life; The
Catholic Encyc. and Its Makers (1917) ; "Catholic and
Patriot; Governor Smith Replies/' Atlantic Monthly,
May 19^7; Cath. World, July 1933; Commonweal,

Reviews, May 1927; Delineator, Aug. 1933; N. Y.
Times, June 27-30, 1932.] RJCHARD J. PURCELL

DUNCAN, JAMES (May 5, i857-Sept. 14,
1928), labor official, was born in Kincardine,
an eastern county of Scotland, the son of David
and Mary (Forbes) Duncan. The paternal fam-
ily is of Highland origin and has been traced

to the Clan Donnachaidh. James's limited edu-
cation was obtained at Aberdeen, near his birth-
place, the Kensington School of Science and
Arts, Kensington, England, and night schools in
America. His early occupation was that of a
monument and statue granite cutter. He served
his apprenticeship in Scotland, and about 1880
emigrated to New York City and found employ-
ment there. In iSSi he joined the New York
branch of the Granite Cutters' National Union
and was made secretary. Later he followed his
trade in Richmond, Va., and Baltimore, Md.,
where in 1884 he became secretary of the Balti-
more branch. He was active in labor-union af-
fairs in Baltimore and for a time edited a labor
paper there. In January 1887 he was married
to Lillian M. Holman of that city.

After an experience of some fifteen years as
a stone cutter, Duncan, who early exhibited
qualities of leadership, gave up manual work
and devoted all of his time to the advancement
of his craft and to the labor movement in Amer-
ica. In 1894 he represented the Baltimore Cen-
tral Labor Union at the convention of the Amer-
ican Federation of Labor, of which he was
elected second vice-president. Four years later
he was chosen first vice-president and was con-
tinued in that office for many years. In 1895
he was made secretary of the Granite Cutters'
National Union; in 1905, secretary-treasurer of
the Granite Cutters' International Association,
and in 1912, president. When he retired, July
1923, he had been for more than twenty-eight
years the chief executive officer. One of his
notable achievements was the obtaining, after
a strike in 1900, of the eight-hour workday,
somewhat in advance of its attainment by other
industries. He was an indefatigable worker
whose Scottish grit brought many results bene-
ficial to his craft, as well as aroused some bitter
enmities. He edited the Granite Cutters' Journal
at Boston, 1895-1902; at Washington, 1902-04;
and at Quincy, Mass., 1904-23,

Duncan was an associate of Samuel Gompers,
John Mitchell [qq.v.~\, and other leaders of the
American Federation of Labor, and was a strong
force in keeping that organization free from
radical doctrines. He was a militant trade union-
ist who believed that each trade should stand
firmly on its own foundation. From 1896 to 1926
he served the Federation as chairman of its com-
mittee on resolutions. In 1924 he was mentioned
as the most likely successor to Gompers as presi-
dent When William Green was chosen, Duncan
resigned as first vice-president but was prevailed
upon to remain in office another year. He was a
Republican and enjoyed the friendship of Theo-
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